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were too heavily loaded against him as I could only give a few hours
to reading owing to having the London office on my shoulders.
However, in due course I sat for my examination to schedule, and to
my amazement I passed. I had proved a good "spec33 to Mr.
Kihgdon as I had passed my examination at the first attempt. I
was certainly helped by occasional visits to the Law Courts, especially
those presided over by the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Russell, and
Mr. Justice Hawkins who was one of the great characters of his day
and had a way of calling a spade a spade and not allowing counsel
to talk round a case. Russell, too, was an illuminating person to
listen to. He was one of the greatest advocates of all time, and when
he was on the Bench he often could not resist cutting in and doing
a little cross-examination of his own. But the City and the law
by no means absorbed all my energies. Very soon after I left Cam-
bridge, I made contact with Cambridge House, Camberwell, and
renewed my acquaintance with its head. I found there was a school
near the Elephant and Castle which had no provision for its old boys
and badly wanted some help. On my own I took a couple of rooms
in the Camberwell Road and opened a boys' club. They were a
rough but cheery crowd. I provided them with a billiards table and
other amenities and as long as I was there they were more or less
well behaved. Once my back was turned pandemonium prevailed.
I did finally get a friend to assist me and so to give me an occasional
evening off. It was the time of Kitchener's Egyptian campaign.
There was only a thin partition between the club's two rooms.
One evening when I was absent the boys decided to repeat the
Battle of Omdurman by regarding the partition as the dervishes
and charging into it with the billiards cues until it was more or less
destroyed. I was not only mulcted in damages but, not unnaturaDy,
given notice to quit by the landlord, and had to find premises
elsewhere. Hardly any of my boys had ever been in the country.
Rural life to them was something as much apart as a foreign land.
Those were the days not only before the motor-bus, but before the
electric tram, and travel was difficult and expensive. Besides, wages
were low, and the lads had very little spare cash in their pockets,
One of my most amusing experiences was,taking .the club to the
country by train. Most of them had never seen a cow and they had
only a vague idea how milk was obtained,

Alas, when I went overseas, the man to whom I handed over
the club failed to keep it together, and on my return the boys had
scattered and I lost contact with them. .

One other activity I must mention here. These were the early days
of the Workers' Education Association and I accepted an invitation
to lecture for them. I used to travel down to remote places in the
suburbs in damp and ill-lit railway carriages. The lecturing was